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cause, to do so, would involve a decisive offer from Washington which "Gen' Marshall does not think advisable/' l
When Washington's second letter, suggesting Patrick Henry, was received by Carrington, he "immediately consulted Gen- Marshall thereon**; and was guided by his opinion. Marshall thought that Washington's letter should be forwarded to Henry because "his nonacceptance, from domestic considerations, may be calculated on"; the offer "must tend to soften" Henry "if he has any asperities"; and the whole affair would make Henry "active on the side of Government & order." 2
Marshall argued that, if Henry should accept, his friendship for the Administration could be counted on. But Marshall's strongest reason for trying to induce Henry to become a member of the Cabinet was, says Carrington, that "we are fully persuaded that a more deadly blow could not be given to the Faction [Republican party] in Virginia, & perhaps elsewhere, than that Gentleman's acceptance of the " Attorney-Generalship. " So much have the op-posers of the Government held him [Henry] up as their oracle, even since he has ceased to respond to them, that any event demonstrating his active support to Government, could not but give the [Republican] party a severe shock." 8
1  Carrington to Washington, Oct. 8, 1795; MS., Lib. Cong.
2  16., Oct. 13, 1795; MS., Lib. Cong.
3  16. A passage in this letter clearly shows the Federalist opinion of the young Republican Party and suggests the economic line dividing it from the Federalists. "In the present crisis Mr. H.[enry] may reasonably be calculated on as taking the side of Government, even though he may retain his old prejudices against the Constitution.   He has